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can see the Lord," to thrust their sword into their brother's

blood; and he urged, in conclusion, that instead of imitating

the example of Caesars and Alexanders, the Christian ought

rather to follow the example of Christ his Prince/ (Marriott:

John Colet, p. 153 [1933]-)  Colet's denunciation of war was

in no wise resented by his King and earned him the applause

and gratitude of good men in many lands.   Thus Maynard

von Hatstein, one of the Canons of Mainz and according to

Erasmus *a most excellent young man/ wrote Colet a letter

of grateful appreciation (1518).  'When recently the trumpet

of cruel war sounded so terribly, how did you hold up

against it the image of Christ!   The olive branch of peace!

. . . You told us that there was no cause of war between

Christians . . . and thus did you discomfit the dark designs

of your enemies. Men raging against the truth you conquered

with the mildness of an apostle. You opposed your gentleness

to their insane violence.' The tribute was just. Erasmus was

less gentle than his friend Colet; the satire of Folly was more

biting than the sermons of Henry's good Dean.1   Against

Pope Julius II and the rulers of the Catholic Church were

Folly s shafts more particularly directed. 'Although war be a

thing so savage that it becomes wild beasts rather than men,

so frantic that the poets feigned it to be the work of the

Furies, so pestilent that it blights at once all morality, so

unjust that it can be best waged by the worst of ruffians, so

impious that it has nothing in common with Christ, yet to

the neglect of everything else they [the Churchmen] devote

themselves to war alone.' Sir Thomas More shared with his

friends Colet and Erasmus a whole-hearted detestation of

war, but his denunciation of it was more discriminating than

1 Erasmus's Praise, of Folly was published in 1511.